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“Mr. Churchill knows his London of the last cen- 
tury thoroughly, just as be knows the province of Mary- 
land, where the spirit of revolution is slowly but surely 
developing. . . . Goldsmith does not give a more vivid 
description of the debtor's jail or De Quincey of the piti- 
less heart of the metropolis than is found in the volume 
before us.”— Indianapolis Sentinel. 

“This novel is the most extensive piece of semi- 
historical fiction which has yet come from an American 
hand; and the skill with which the materials have 
been handled justifies the largeness of the plan.”— 
Hamitton Maste in the New York Times. 


By Winston Churchill. 


Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


“ To say that it reminds us of ‘The Virginians’ is to 
make an audacious comparison, but one which will nat- 
rally occur to many readers. That ‘ Richard Carvel’ 
is able to stand the comparison is a great feather in Mr. 
Churchill’s cap. . . . In short, this is a strong and 
notable novel.” — The News and Courier (Charleston, 
S. C.). 

“The charm of the book, which is very great, lies in 
the vividness of its pictures of the life of London and 
the colonies in those picturesque days. The characters 
are alive. One feels as if conning the pages of some old 
volume of the ‘ Spectator.’”— Washington Times. 


BRILLIANT PICTURES OF COLONIAL LIFE. 


“The young writer, with his head full of the great 
romances, is tempted to emulate them all, to excel by 
piling up merits. Thus, the author of ‘ Richard Carvel,’ 
in setting out to write a romance of the American Revo- 
lution, has boldly vied with the author of * Kidnapped’ in 
the usurping uncle and the kidnapping of Richard by the 
slaver, with the author of ‘ The Virginians’ in his pictures 
of the colonial gentry and the visit of the young colenial 
to the fashionable life of London, with the author of * Henry 
Esmond’ in the description of a reigning London beauty, 
with the romancers of the sea in the fight of John Paul 
Jones with the slaver and with the Serapis.”— Spring- 
field Republican. 

“* Richard Carvel’ may in time become a classic of 
Maryland’s romantic history.” The Bookman. 


“ The style achieves the direct, smart, frank, quaint 
vigor of the old times which so many have unsuccess- 
fully attempted.”— Boston Transcript. 

“ Cooper, in * The Spy,’ was the first to show the wealth 
of interesting material in the Revolution, and his broadly 
blazed trail has been followed in recent years with great 
success by Dr. Weir Mitchell, Archdeacon Brady, and 
J. A. Altsheler. . . . To this small circle of writers of 
American historical romance must now be added Winston 
Churchill.” — San Francisco Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Churchill has done that almost impossible thing, 
in introducing historical personages into a work of fic- 
tion and vitalizing them so that they seem very flesh 
and blood, and not mere shadows.”-— St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. : 


A PERMANENT ADDITION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


“It is a further cause for congratulation that one 
more of our younger school of writers has been able to 
add another volume to the shelf, so vigorous, so delicate 
in faney, so sentient with the qualities which make life 
worth living as‘ Richard Carvel’ is. It is a great story.” 
— The Brooklyn Eagle. 

“It contains besides a score of characters which are 
worth remembering, and a few which one could not 
forget if one should try.” — Commercial Advertiser (New 


York). 
“ The adoption of the autobiographie form, the good- 


natured diffuseness of the story, the antique nobility of 
the style, as well as the locality, remind the reader of 


* Henry Esmond.’”— Picayune (New Orleans). 

“ There is, indeed, an indescribable charm about all the 
author’s sketches of London celebrities.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 





“ It is a daring thing that Winston Churchill has done 
in his novel,‘ Richard Carvel,’ to tread the path made 
smooth by Thackeray, and, withal, to do it so well that 
one is forced to admire the resemblance. . . . The interest 
in the story never flags, whether the scene is the Lon- 
don of Walpole’s day, Maryland of Lord Baltimore's 
day, or on the sea. Dorothy Manners is nearly if not 
quite as lovable as Beatrice Esmond, for she has the 
saving grace of honesty, and as for Richard Carvel, he 
is quite as much a hero in London as was ‘ The Vir- 
ginian,’ for he compelled respect, which Thackeray's 
America and London was not always able to do. This 
is the best-written novel we have seen for a long time, 
and really deserves all the success it attains.”— The 
Indianapolis News. 


“*Richard Carvel’ is one of the most brilliant works 
of imagination of the decade.” — Philadelphia Press. 


By Winston Churchill. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 
IL. 

Continuing from our last issue the summary, 
based upon reports written for the London 
“Atheneum,” of the literary productivity of 
the past year in Continental Europe, we now 
present the facts of chief importance for Hun- 
gary, Italy, Norway, Poland, Russia, and Spain. 
The writers who have furnished them are, re- 
spectively, Herr Leopold Katscher, Signor 
Guido Biagi, Herr C. Brinchmann, Professor 
Adam Beleikowski, Mr. Constantine Balmont, 
and Don Rafael Altamira. 

“ Hitherto,” says the writer upon Hungarian 
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literary affairs, «I have never had to dwell at 
any length upon beoks on art, for the simple 
reason that our writers have been persistently 
neglectful of this branch of literature. Within 
the last twelvemonth their views seem to have 
changed, for the output of art books has per- 
haps been far greater than ever before, and is 
all the more striking as it includes the two 
most important publications of the whole season. 
First stands ‘ Italia,’ an attractive — externally 
and internally attractive — volume of studies 
in Italian art by Mr. Albert Berzeviezy.” Sec- 
ond comes the two folio volumes on “ Hunga- 
rian Art Treasures,” edited by Mr. E. de 
Radisics. Three volumes are yet to come, and 
Mr. Jokai introduces the publication. History 
comes next on the list, and the writer notes 
progress in several important many-volumed 
undertakings, besides announcing the “ Great 
Illustrated History of the World,” a collabo- 
rative publication in twelve volumes, under the 
editorship of Mr. Henrik Marezali. Fiction 
embraces the “Story of a Girl,” by Mr. F. 
Herezeg ; “ The Silver Goal,” by Mr. Brody ; 
‘Uneven Wednesdays,” by Mr. Szomahazy ; 
and “ Autumn Hunting,” by Mr. Arpad Bere- 
zik. The latter, who is also a successful writer 
of comedies, *‘ takes his subjects from common- 
place life ; this offers quite enough matter for 
banter. He is a serene, smiling, quiet observer, 
who takes Horace’s advice, ridendo dicere 
verum, and he invariably writes in the most 
amiable style.” He has also produced this 
year a comedy, “ Himfy’s Songs,” in his best 
style. Other dramatic works are two by Mr. 
Jokai, and two by Mr. Herezeg. Allied with 
this subject are Mr. Joseph Bayer’s “ History 
of Hungarian Dramatic Literature” and Mr. 
Sziiry’s ‘“ Dramatic Impressions,” dealing 
chiefly with Shakespeare. Mr. Albert Popipi’s 
« Byron and Shelley” shows, at least, that the 
interest of Hungarians in English literature is 
not confined to our greatest poet. 

The year’s literary harvest in Italy, we are 
told at the outset, has been neither prosperous 
norabundant. ‘ Hailstorms and drought have 
ruined the crops and impeded the productive- 
ness of the soil, restricting the yield almost 
entirely to learned works or occasional writ- 
ings.” The riots of a year ago, and the various 
centenaries of the past twelvemonth have been 
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partly responsible for this result. “* We have 
commemorated Amerigo Vespucci and Paolo 
Toscanelli, Savonarola, Leopardi, Moretto of 
Brescia, Bernini, and these celebrations have 
involved a shower of speeches, biographical 
writings, critical studies and occasional mono- 
graphs which now take the place of those poems 
under which, in former times, the printing- 
presses used to groan, substituting for the 
Arcadia of poetry another boredom, the Ar- 
cadia of erudition.” 

“The Italo-American centenary dedicated to Tosca- 
nelli and Vespucci has produced one good volume, the 
* Life of Amerigo Vespucci,’ written originally by Signor 
A.M. Bandini, published under the superintendence of 
the committee for the Florence celebrations. The Sa- 
vonarola centenary, besides the annual flowering of roses 
in the Piazza della Si ia (on the day of the historic 
bonfire), has prod the excellent selection from the 
works of Savonarola published by Professor Villari and 
Signor E. Casanova, to which volume the publishers 
have added the ‘Cronaca’ of Filipepi, the brother of 


Alessandro Botticelli, a new and important document | 
of the Reformer’s times. The Leopardi centenary has 


ielded a still better harvest. Apart from the speeches 

should mention some publications of prime importance 
for the study of the poet of Recanati: in the first place, 
Signor Giosué Carducei’s volume, ‘ Form and Spirit in the 
Poems of Giacomo i,’ and in the next, Signor 
Federico di Roberto’s psychological study entitled ‘ 
pardi,’ which is in reality the history of a soul — the soul 
of the unhappy poet. We have also the long-expected 
* Pensieri Inediti di G. Leopardi,’ edited by a government 
commission from MSS. formerly in the possession of 
Antonio Ranieri, claimed by the government on grounds 
of publie utility. Three volumes of these ‘ Pensieri’ 
have already seen the light, and seven more are to fol- 
low. This work, hitherto unknown, reveals the whole 
development of the poet’s mind; it forms, as it were, a 
forest of thoughts and reflections which are the raw 
material of the work afterwards matured and polished 
by Leopardi in such artistic perfection. 
Just now in Italy, lectures and public readings 
take the place of books for many people. 

“ A most intimate friend of mine affirms that the lec- 
ture is the bicycle of literature: it has created a sportive 
literatare, a literature of diversion, easily digested, and 
often limited in aim. Time was when Italy was the 
country of academies; a century ago they were counted 
by hundreds. Now it threatens to become the classic 
land of lectures. . . . At Florence, for the last ten 
years, there has been going on a series of lectures on 


*La Vita Italiana’ at various periods, beginning with | 


the least known of medieval times. The most illus- 
trious Italian men of letters, and some foreigners, includ- 
ing Symonds and ‘ Vernon Lee,’ have contributed to this 
work, which, carrying out a design prepared beforehand 
by the promoting committee, constitutes a complete 
course on the history of Italian culture, and which, pub- 
lished in volume form, is now in the hands of all — of pu- 
pils in secondary schools as well as of private students.” 


Dante has by no means been neglected in these 
lectures, and the following statement is ex- 
tremely interesting : 











«The Florentine committee of the Italian Dante 
Society has renewed, in the historic hall of Or San 
Michele — now dedicated to Dante — the reading and 
explanation of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ which began in 
the poet’s own city by Boccaccio in 1373, and ceased 
fifteen years ago, with the death of Father G. B. Giu- 
liani. Every Thursday from November to June, a canto 
of the poem is read and explained — every time by a 
fresh commentator. The first canto, after the expla- 
nation, was recited by Signor Tommaso Salvini. The 
best-known Dante scholars, such as Signori Pio Rajna, 
Guido Mazzoni, Corrado Ricci, have recently inaugu- 
rated this new Dante professorship. In next November 
and the following months the readings will be given 
by Signori Carducei, Del Lungo, Panzacchi, Casini, and, 
in short, the most illustrious men, who count it an honour 
to render this homage to the poet and the Baptist’s city.” 
Critical literature is chiefly represented by 
studies in Dante from the hands of Signor Pio 
Rajna and Signor Nidoro del Lungo, by Pro- 
fessor Lisio’s edition of the * Principe,” and 
by Signor Carducci’s edition of the “ Rime” 
of Petrarch. The latter is “a work gathering 
up the results of forty years’ study of Petrarch, 
completed by the poet with admirable perse- 
verance — a work indeed above the average, 
both in its method and in its abundant stores 
of learning, sifted and discussed with critical 
and artistic taste. No one will henceforth care 
to read Petrarch except under the guidance of 
Carducci.” Classical studies have been numer- 
ous, and the interest taken in them at the pres- 
ent time is well illustrated by the following : 

“ Very curious is a bi-monthly published at Rome 
(bis in mense prodit) under the title of ‘ Vox Urbis,’ 
written entirely in in. The editor prefers prose 
writings (soluta oratione); those in verse (numeris fusa) 
are condemned to the waste-paper basket, which here 
appears as cistellula. This shows that the love of Latin 
is not dead among us, and this is confirmed by another 
circumstance, still more grotesque: the ‘ Rivista d'Italia’ 
publishes an elegant Latin ode by the octogenarian 
Senator G. B. Giorgini under the title ‘ In Bicyclettam.’” 


In miscellaneous literature there is a second 
volume of General della Rocca’s autobiography, 
and a volume by Signor de Amicis, entitled 
“La Carrozza di Tutti,” which studies * the 
physiology of city life as it can be observed 
from a tramear.” The best verse of the year 
is found in volumes by Signori Angelo Orvieto 
and Alfredo Baccelli. Novels and short stories 
of any value are almost non-existent. As for 
the stage, all other interests are overshadowed 
by that taken in Signor d’Annunzio’s “ La 
Gioconda.” In this play the author “ has 
striven to bring back poetry where a grotesque 
realism has prevailed too long. A noble at- 
tempt, but thestage is the realm of the probable, 
and often — not to say always — poetry departs 
from truth and appears improbable and absurd.” 
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Herr Bjérnson’s powerful drama, “ Paul 
Lange and Tora Parsberg” has been the great 
event of the twelvemonth in Norway. 

« Admirably adapted for scenic representation though 

it be, it has as yet not been produced on any stage in 
Norway, though it has been played several times in 
Germany. The obvious reason of this is, of course, that, 
through the inevitable publicity attending all social 
events in our small community, too abnormal a sensation 
was called forth by the fact that the principal character 
of the play is a but thinly veiled impersonation of a well- 
known politician, who some years ago committed suicide 
during a political crisis intensified, and all but brought 
to a point, by the author of this drama.” 
The writer cannot restrain his enthusiasm for 
this remarkable work, saying further of the 
hero that * to this highly finished study of char- 
acter the author has brought all his knowledge 
of human nature and eager sympathy,” and of 
the heroine that she “ may be considered the 
finest womanly character in modern literature.” 
In another way the year is important for dra- 
matic art since it has just witnessed the open- 
ing of the new National Theatre of Christiania. 
This will be “the special home of Norwegian 
plays,” and has already acquired the right of 
production for the new piece by Dr. Ibsen, 
promised for the coming autumn. The only 
other books that we need mention are “ Byens 
Fedre,” by Herr E. Kremmer; * Fugl Fonix,” 
by Herr G. Scott; ** Hugormen,” by Herr 
H. E. Kinek ; « Afkom,” by Fru A. Skram ; 
“Trondere,” by Herr P. Egge; “ Vestlands- 
viser,” by Herr V. Krag; * Digte,” by Herr 
T. Andersen ; “ Norske Digte og Digtere,” by 
Herr J. Bing; and Herr Kjer’s revised and 
critical edition of the comedies of Holberg. 


Polish literature has little to report of inter- 
est to the outside world. ‘Mr. Sienkiewicz 
has not yet completed his great historical ro- 
mance ‘The Crusaders,’ nor Madame E. Or- 
zeszko her ‘ Argonauts,’ a picture of moral 
depravity and the most recent times. Many, 
also, of our elder writers have been completely 
silent, so that new names —as, of course, is 
the natural way of things — gain constantly 
more space in our literature.” Works of fic- 
tion that have actually appeared include “ At 
the Edge of the Forest,” by Mr. W. Sieros- 
zewski; “ The Promised Land,” by Mr. W. 
Reymont ; “ The Swindlers,” by Mr. A. Grus- 
zecki ; “In the Old Mansion,” by the same 
author; “The Labors of Sisyphus,” by Mr. 
J. Lych; “The Distaff,” by Mr. M. Rodzie- 
wiez; “The Young Lady,” by Miss Emma 
Jelenska; and “ Brothers and Elective Affin- 
ity,” by Mrs. Z. Kowerska. 





“ The only representative of the historical novel in 
the past twelvemonth has been the new work of Mr. A. 
Krechowiecki, ‘ For the Throne,’ in which he brings be- 
fore the reader in many effective scenes and with great 
skill, the bloodless struggle which broke out in Poland 
after the abdication of John Casimir. The best of the 
many characters introduced is undoubtedly that of the 
great Elector of Brandenburg, who took a leading part 
in the intrigues.” 


Of lyric poets, two are mentioned, Mr. J. Kas- 
prowicz, with “The Wild Rose Shrub,” and 
Mr. L. Rydel, with a volume of poems. “ There 
are three monographs to record on Mickiewicz : 
a brilliant essay by the poetess Mrs. Konop- 
nicka; ‘Adam Mickiewicz: a Psychological 
Study of the Poet,’ by Mr. A. Belcikowski ; 
and ‘The “sthetic of Mickiewicz,’ by Mr. P. 
Chmielowski, a book full of profound and orig- 


inal views.” 


Russia is still a country in which literature 
seeks, to an unusual extent, periodical and 
other ephemeral outlets. 


“ With us the colourless monthly magazine is in full 
vigour; it is accompanied by the empty newspaper. The 
main contents of these publications are feeble stories of 
life among the people, or, even worse, those that deal 
with the purposeless life of the so-called ‘intelligent 
class.” To these we must add melancholy essays on 
economic questions and scientific compilations — weak 
critical studies which continually repeat thoughts uttered 
years ago by abler journalists. The ethical element in 
our romances is at the same time the lever of Archi- 
medes and the heel of Achilles in Russian literature. 
The everlasting confusion of two entirely different 
spheres of literary production gives the world at one 
time such splendid productions as ‘Crime and Panish- 
ment,’ by Dostoievski, and the ‘Anna Karenina’ of 
Tolstoi, and at another lands Russian literature in the 
hopeless quagmire in which it is now found.” 

Count Tolstoy’s “The Resurrection” is, of 
course, the chief work of the year. The follow- 
ing is a part of the criticism made upon it: 

“Tt is impossible to utter a decisive opinion on this 
novel, because it is not yet finished, but, judging by the 
chapters which have already been published, we can see 
the literary methods of the contemporary Tolstoi. Hav- 
ing planned a whole series of astonishing artistic com- 
binations, he himself destroys them, by underscoring for 
greater emphasis what is obvious; he furnishes them 
with a commentary, and converts his novel into a com- 
monplace sermon on truths which no one disputes. He 
lowers his genius to the attitude of a schoolmaster with 
a ferule in his hand.” 

A complete edition of the works of Mr. K. K. 
Sluchevski is a noteworthy publication. This 
poet, largely ignored until recently, * occupies 
quite a peculiar position: he imitates no one, 
he speaks his own language, which is full of 
that expressiveness which we find in a harmo- 
niously constructed mind which has the pro- 
fundity of an inviolate sincerity. If among 
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Russian poets there is one who has never lied, 
has not gone in quest of phrases, but has 
been true to himself,” that poet is the one 
under consideration. In poems of “a dark 
and terrible beauty” be suggests Baudelaire 
and M. Richepin. An important work of his- 
torical scholarship is the just completed four- 
volume biography of Alexander I., by Mr. 
N. K. Shilder. 

“This is no ordinary historical work, but rather an 
historico- psychological monograph. The author has 
concentrated all his attention on the personality of the 
Tsar. He submits it to a minute analysis, full of sci- 
entific and artistic merit. It is a character composed 
of contradictions: at one time full of heroism, decision, 
and manliness; at another, timid and yielding like a 
reed in the wind. Such a person is fitted to become 
the hero of a poem.” 


The three-volume history of Russian literature, 
from the earliest times to Lemonosov, by Mr. 
A. Pypin, has also been completed. 

«“ The end of the best month of this year —I mean 
the last week of May — was made memorable for 
Russia by a national festival, the centenary of the birth 
of Pushkin. Pushkin is our glory, our pride, our sun. 
His songs, full of native beauty for us, were the dawn 
of Russian poetry. In the last hours of the century 
that has passed, when the horizon of the intellectual 
life of Russia is enveloped in mist, it is consoling to see 
that on the edges of the dark clouds the beams of that 
sun still shine which illumined us in the morning hour. 
These beams promise us a new dawn, new happiness, 
new youth,” 


Spanish literature remains chiefly noteworthy 
for its voluminous production of books in the 


historical field, including much local history, | 


and the publication of many unprinted docu- 
ments. These books have little interest out- 
side of the country of their origin, and we pass 
them without special mention, noting, however, 
that subjects * relating to our former colonies 
in America and Oceania”’ have been in special 
favor. ** Belles-lettres are positively in a state 
of decay.” Among novels, there are two “ Epi- 


sodios Nacionales,” by Sefior Galdos; “ La | 
Alegria del Capitan Ribot,” by Sefior Valdés ; | 


“ Cuentos Sacroprofanos,” by Sefiora Bazan ; 
“Carmela Rediviva,” by Sefior Matteu; and 
the forthcoming * Morsamor ” of Seiior Valera. 
Of poems and plays, none seem particularly 
important, and we are even told that “ Eche- 
garay has not succeeded in pleasing the public 
with any of his recent efforts.” But it is inter- 
esting to note that there have been successful 
performances of such translated plays as the 
“ Perse ” and the “ Prometheus” of Yschylus, 





the *Iphigenie auf Tauris” of Goethe, and | 


the * Hamlet ” and “ Twelfth Night ” (Cuento 
de Amor) of Shakespeare. 


Books. 


The Act 


POET, ARTIST-MANUFACTURER, AND 
SoOcIALIsT.* 





In writing the Life of William Morris 
Mr. Mackail has had an unusually difficult 
biographical task. Morris’s career was many- 
stranded, and his unique and somewhat eccen- 
trie personality was one to tax the art and the 
diseretion of the delineator. It is therefore 
particularly gratifying to find how well and 
satisfyingly, with what patience, candor, and 
constructive skill, Mr. Mackail has done his 
work. The spirit of truth, as well as of sym- 
pathy, has presided over his labors; and it 
would scarcely be possible to tell the story of 
William Morris’s life and work more effee- 
tively and attractively than it is told in these 
two beautiful volumes. Mr. Mackail has per- 
haps laid more stress upon and devoted more 
space to the doings and dreamings and literary 
and esthetic philanderings of Morris and his 
set at Oxford than the American reader will 
think necessary. It may well be that the En- 
glish undergraduate is in general a more ma- 
ture and intellectually considerable creature 
than his American counterpart ; but at all 
events we are not accustomed here to take very 
seriously the performances of youths at col- 
lege, and their views on the deeper problems 
of life, art, and society. But Mr. Mackail ap- 
pears to take Morris and his young friends of 
the “ Brotherhood ” quite as seriously as they 
took themselves, which is saying a good deal. 

We have spoken of Morris's career as ** many- 
stranded.” Threefold would perhaps be the 
better term, for in regarding his pursuits or 
activities as a whole, his early and quickly 
abandoned essays as painter and as architect 
proper may be left out of view as incidental 
and abortive. It was as poet, artist-manufac- 
turer, and Socialist that William Morris made 
his impression upon his time and is likely to 
live for a while in the world’s remembrance. 
His poetry began at Oxford, and went on con- 
currently with his manufacturing during the 
greater part of his career. It may be added 
that evidence is not lacking that Morris re- 
garded the manufacturing, the production of 
sound and artistic furniture, chintzes, wall- 
paper, carpets, and so on, as the worthier and 
more dignified of his two pursuits. * Poetry,” 
he once impatiently observed, “ is tommy rot”; 


* Lire or Wittiam Morris. By J. W. Mackail. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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and, in so far as poetry takes the form of a 
mere shell of verbal filigree and sham mediz- 
valism, we may largely agree with him. His 
Socialistic apostolate began relatively late, with 
the formation of the Democratic Federation in 
1883, and had lapsed into a sort of passive 
Socialism, a philosophic repose on the bosom 
of the stream of tendency, toward 1890, when 
reflection induced by experience of his col- 
leagues in the various organizations, and of the 
masses who were to be “elevated” (largely 
in spite of themselves, as he came to see) 
forced him to admit that the movement toward 
higher things must be a gradual one of educa- 
tion, of evolution, of normal and secular na- 
tional change, and not of active and immediate 
revolution and the overthrow of the existing 
social fabric through the use of the newly ac- 
quired lever of popular suffrage. Socialism, 
in fine, might be expected to come, in one form 
or another, when England had grown up to it, 
not before ; and, like the present system, could 
only prevail by virtue of being a reflection of 
actual English needs and capacities, in a word, of 
average English character. Morris, whose So- 
cialism was temperamental or emotional rather 
than a fruit of scientific study and conviction, 
though at one time he applied himself manfully 
to the doctrinal abstrusities of the authorities, 
was keenly touched by the hard lot of the poor. 
Bat, it is curious to note, the hard lot of the 
poor meant to his mind mainly the being cut 
off, to so great a degree, from the enjoyment 
of and the production of works of art! The 
wage-worker he characteristically conceived as 
a pathetic figure knocking in vain for admis- 
sion at the gates of the Palace of Art, which 
were closed against him by the ruthless hand 
of the “ profit-grinder.” The Birmingham 
operative, the “ navvy,” Devonshire “ Giles,” 
and even London “’Arry ” himself, were sup- 
posed to be yearning for that degree of grace- 
ful leisure which would enable them to enter 
freely into the joys of painted windows, medi- 
eval brasses, illuminated folios, and (last but 
not least) the pictures of Rossetti and Co.! Of 
course the cold fact was, and Morris came to 
realize it, that the “ profit-grinder’s ” victim, in 
nine cases out of ten, did not care a rush for 
the Palace of Art, as compared with the beer- 
shop and the race-track. He even showed an 
ungrateful inclination to take a comic, not to 
say blackguardly, view of Morris himself and 
his performances, to turn his outdoor meetings 
ito occasions for starting an enjoyable row 
with the police, and to vaguely identify his 





preachings in behalf of the art-hungering 
masses with the corybantic exercises of the Sal- 
vation Army. Morris used to recount in a 
serio-comic way instances of the unpleasant 
notoriety which his well-meant efforts gained 
for him. Jeers and insults at the hands of the 
very class he championed were hard to bear. 
Even the Hammersmith green-grocer’s boy, 
he wrote sadly, took to bawling “ Socialist! 
Morris!” in no flattering tones after him in 
the streets; while passing *’Arrys,” fertile in 
sarcasm, once added cuttingly to the usual epi- 
thet, ‘Shakespeare, yah!” In short, Morris, 
taking to heart the lesson that England’s 
** lower class brutalized” was scarcely ripe for 
his collectivistic millenium, with its superadded 
wsthetic refinements, and admitting the fact 
(palpable everywhere outside of Utopia) that 
the advent of a higher social system presup- 
poses the advent of a higher type of men, lat- 
terly eschewed militant Socialism, pinned his 
faith to education rather than agitation, and 
returned to his true province of creative art 
and artistic handicraft. His growing modera- 
tion and opportunism naturally offended his 
colleagues of the League; and he soon found 
himself deposed from the control of its organ, 
the “Commonweal,” and replaced by one 
Frank Kitz, an extremist of the ordinary type, 
who presently got the sheet and its managers 
into the hands of the police, who found it high 
time to repress its attacks on the principle of 
law and order and its constructive incitements 
to murder. The article that was the immediate 
cause of the ruin of the paper (which was already 
on the brink of ruin through lack of funds) was 
angrily characterized by Morris as * idiotic.” 

Thus, while abandoning his early dream of 
regenerating England overnight and producing 
roses from her thorns and figs from her thistles 
through the spell of some legislative incantation 
or miracle of constitution-making, Morris by no 
means abandoned his faith in Socialism as an 
ideal of future approximation, as a goal toward 
which society is gradually tending. ‘Some 
approach to it,” he said, “ is sure to be tried.” 
Morris's inborn medizvalism, let us note in 
passing, his habit of looking backward for 
canons and models of excellence, was oddly 
blended with a vein of thoroughgoing eight- 
eenth-century perfecibilitarianism, of faith in 
the continuity and theoretically boundless pos- 
sibilities of human progress. With Rousseau 
he turned for the Golden Age to the past; 
with Condorcet he discerned it in the future. 
There is perhaps an inconsistency too (and 
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of an art that began and flourished amid the 
wide inequalities, the rigid class distinctions, 
of feudal society, and his doctrine that it is the 
kindred, though far less stringent, inequalities 
and distinctions of modern society that stunt 
and stifle art. Art cannot flourish to-day be- 
cause of the survival of conditions under which 
it flourished so magnificently five centuries ago! 

It is not to be inferred from the fact of 
Morris’s abandonment of militant and aggres- 
sive Socialism that he thenceforth ingloriously 
sank into a comfortable, not to say an indolent, 
reliance on the virtues of laisser-faire. The 
good work of sowing the seed of Socialism, he 
strenuously urged, must go on; but the sower 
must arm his soul with patience, must be pre- 
pared to wait long for the harvest, nay, must 
be content to scatter the seed of a harvest which 
a generation yet unborn will reap. Education 
must be the watchword. In his final manifesto 
to the League, he says: 

« . . . L say for us to make Socialists is the business 
at present, and at present I do not think we can have 
any other useful business. . . . When we have enough 
people of that way of thinking, they will find out what 
action is necessary for putting their principles in prac- 
tice. Therefore, I say, make Socialists. We Socialists 
ean do nothing else that is useful.” 

This calm and reasoned counsel drew forth 
a volley of protest and abuse from the extrem- 
ists of the sect, who were already babbling of 
dynamite and open war upon society, and who 
had now awakened in Scotland Yard a languid 
interest in their proceedings, through their 
sage deliberations as to the ways and means for 
barricading the streets of London. But Morris, 
says Mr. Mackail, “had already left the 
League, and the moment he did so it began to 
crumble away like sand,""— as in fact it must, 
since the withdrawal of Morris meant the with- 
drawal of its main source of pecuniary sup- 
plies. Morris, let us say, was not one of that 
order of Socialists who have been described as 
yearning to do good with other people's money. 
He was a liberal supporter, financially, of the 
various reforming organizations. But he was 
not, nevertheless, by any means what the world 
is used to call a liberal, an open-handed man. 
This statement brings us to a searching criti- 
cism of his character made by Mr. Mackail, 
which serves not only to help us understand 
Morris, but to exemplify Mr. Mackail’s com- 
mendably fair and judicial attitude as a biog- 
rapber. Morris, holds Mr. Mackail, was inter- 
ested in things much more than in people, in 





done, whatever it might be, was what he cared 
about in the work of his contemporaries and 
friends no less than in that of other ages and 
countries. So too in the common concerns of 
life he was strangely incurious of individuals 
—a quality of mind which took, on the one 
hand, the form of absolute indifference to gos- 
sip, and a capacity of working with the most dis- 
agreeable and jarring colleagues, so long as they 
were useful tothe work in hand, and, on the other, 
“of an almost equally marked inconsiderate- 
ness.” For sympathy in distress, for aid in 
trouble, it was not to him one would have gone: 

“ The lot of the poor, as a class, when he thought of 
it, had always lain heavily on his spirit. . . . But the 
sufferings of individuals often only moved him to a cer- 
tain impatience. Many years before, Rossetti, in one 
of those flashes of hard insight that made him so ter- 
rible a friend, had said of him, ‘ Did you ever notice 
that Top (Morris’s nickname) never gives a penny toa 
beggar?’ Inconsiderate and even unscrupulous as 
Rossetti was himself in some of the larger affairs of 
life, this particular instinct of generosity was one which 
never failed him. For the individual in distress — were 
it a friend in difficulties, or some unknown poor woman 
on the streets — he was always ready to empty his own 
pockets, and plunge deeply into those of his friends. 
Morris’s virtues were of a completely different type. 
. . « That habit of magnificence, which to the Greek 
mind was the crown of virtues, was Rossetti’s most re- 
markable quality. In the nature of Morris it had no 
place. ‘I am bourgeois, you know, and therefore with- 
out the point of honor,’ be had written many years 
before to Madox Brown in a moment of real self- 
appreciation; and his virtues were therefore those of 
the bourgeois class — industrious, honest, fair-minded 
up to their lights, but unexpansive and unsympathetic 
—so far as the touch of genius did not transform him 
into something quite unique and incalculable.” 


A unique figure in English life, in more 
ways than one, Morris certainly was; and he 
paid the penalty of the offence of being * un- 
like other people.” As a pronounced (though 
entirely unaffected) social non-conformist he 
met with the usual obloquy and misconstruc- 
tion. Morris did not care three straws for 
Mrs. Grundy, and was indeed seemingly un- 
aware of her existence; aod Mrs. Grundy 
fumed accordingly. He did what he liked and 
wore what he liked at London, just as he had 
read what he liked and worn “ purple trousers ” 
at Oxford. British philistinism disapproved of 
him ; Podsnap shook his head at him; “’Arry,” 
as we have seen, jeered at him. “ I have had,” 
he said, “a life of insults and sucking of 
brains.” English university education is mainly 
bent on the formation and conservation of a 
type, rather than on the detection and foster- 
ing of special individual gifts and capacities. 
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There is a certain academic mould into which 
each young gentleman is assiduously pressed 
during the period of his academic career ; and 
while the process is in average cases followed 
by desirable and agreeable results, it must 
prove a largely abortive, and may very con- 
ceivably prove a cramping and deadening pro- 
cess, in cases where, as in that of Morris, it 
happens to run counter to the promptings and 
to block the line of natural expansion of genius. 
Morris derived little profit from the prescribed 
tasks at Oxford ; and, says Mr. Mackail : 

« .. . tothe end of his life the educational system 
and the intellectual life of modern Oxford were mat- 
ters as to which he remained bitterly prejudiced, and 
the name of ‘ Don’ was used by him as a synonym for 
all that was narrow, ignorant, and pedantic.” 


But an “ Oxford man” he nominally was ; 
and, therefore, as at once a man of means and 
University education who deliberately kept a 
shop, a poet who chose to ply a handicraft, to 
weave, dye, and carve, not as a gentleman ama- 
tear, but under the usual conditions of handi- 
craftsman, he was to the average mind a figure 
so unique as to be scarcely comprehensible. 
Sir E. Beckett once sarcastically called him 
the “ poet upholsterer”’; but Morris, who had 
no taint of the snob in his soul, and to whom 
the feelings of the snob were as unintelligible 
as his own feelings were to people like Sir E. 
Beckett, calmly accepted the epithet as “a 
harmless statement of fact,’ and seemed on 
the whole to plume himself more on his * up- 
holstering ” than his poetry. That he should do 
so is hardly surprising when we reflect that the 
efforts of William Morris to replace in En- 
gland the house hideous by the house beautiful 
resulted in a salutary and perhaps a saving 
revolution in her art-manufactures. 

It may be interesting to know what Mr. 
Mackail has to say of the debate over the be- 
stowal of the laureateship in 1892. The claims 
of Morris, as based on the amount and quality of 
his poetic work, were of course such as could not 
be ignored. But his political views would have 
assorted strangely with his occupancy of the 
office, and it would have been difficult for those 
who knew him even slightly to seriously figure 
him as the official eulogist of the existing order 
and celebrant of its triumphs. Says the author : 


“As regards his personal views on the matter, Mr. 
Gladstone, who had then just become for the fourth 
time Prime Minister, kept his own counsel: and it is 
matter of common knowledge that no recommendation 
was ever made by him to the Queen, and that the office 
remained unfilled for three years during his Govern- 
ment and the administration which succeeded it. But 





after this lapse of time it may not be indiscreet to say 
that Morris was sounded by a member of the Cabinet, 
with Mr. Gladstone’s approval, to ascertain whether he 
would accept the office in the event of its being offered 
to him. His answer was unhesitating. He was frankly 
pleased that it had been thought of, and did not under- 
value the implied honor: but it was one which his prin- 
ciples and tastes alike made it impossible for him to 
accept. The matter went no further. In private con- 
versation Morris always held that the proper function 
of a Poet Laureate was that of a ceremonial writer of 
official verse, and that in this particular case the Mar- 
quis of Lorne was the person pointed out for the office — 
should the office be thought one worth keeping up under 
modern conditions — by position and acquirements.” 


Not the least interesting part of Mr. Mac- 
kail’s book is the story of the inception and 
growth of the unique manufacturing business 
of Morris and Co. Characterizing Morris as 
a manufacturer, Mr. Mackail goes on to say: 

“He carried on his business as a manufacturer not 
because he wished to make money, but because he 
wished to make the things he manufactured. The art 
of commerce as it consists in buying material and labor 
cheaply, and forcing the largest possible sale of the 
product, was one for which he had little aptitude and 
less liking. In every manual art which he touched, he 
was a skilled expert: in the art of money-making he 
remained to the last an amateur. Throughout he re- 
garded material with the eye of an artist, and labor with 
the eye of a fellow-laborer. He never grudged or hag- 
gled over the price of anything which he thought really 
excellent of its kind and really desirable for him to 
have; he would dye with kermes instead of cochineal if 
he could gain an almost imperceptible richness of tone by 
doing so: he would condemn piece after piece of his man- 
ufacture that did not satisfy bis own severe judgment.” 

Mrs. Ritchie thus describes a visit to the 
shop in its early and rudimentary days: 

“I perfectly remember going with Val Prinsep one 
foggy morning to some square, miles away; we came 
into an empty ground-floor room, and Val Prinsep 
called ‘Topsy!’ very loud, and someone came from 
above with hair on end and in a nonchalant way began 
to show one or two of bis curious, and to my uninitiated 
soul, bewildering treasures. I think Morris said the 
glasses would stand firm when he put them on the table. 
I bought two tumblers of which Val Prinsep praised 
the shape. He and Val wrapped them up in paper, and 
I came away very much amused and interested, with a 
general impression of sympathetic shyness and shadows 
and dim green glass.” 

Mr. Mackail has given us a model biog- 
raphy, and the publishers have issued it in a 
form that the fastidious taste of its hero would 
have approved. There are several excellent por- 
traits of Morris, and Mr. New’s drawings are 
capital in themselves and have a certain sugges- 
tion of special adaptation in point of style or 
treatment to their setting and occasion. A few 
plates illustrative of Morris’s designing might 
have formed a desirable addition to the pictorial 
attractions of the work. E. G. J. 
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THE ENDLESS EPIC QUESTION.* 


The interesting and important work upon the 
epic of the Finns, the Kalevala, by the Italian 
scholar Comparetti, appeared in Italian in 
1891 and in German in 1892. It now pre- 
sents itself to us in a smooth and comely En- 
glish dress, and Mr. Andrew Lang makes the 
introduction. A complete English translation 
of the poem itself, by an American scholar, 
Mr. John Martin Crawford, was published at 
New York in 1888. 

The English translation of Comparetti vio- 
lates literary ethics by appearing without an 
index, though the table of contents is somewhat 
full. I shall therefore give some page-refer- 
ences. Mr. Lang’s own book, “ Homer and 
the Epic,” which contains a short chapter about 
the Kalevala, has no index and the briefest pos- 
sible table of contents. When will scholars take 
up the bookmaker’s burden, and see to it that 
their volumes are published in a usable form ? 

The Kalevala has usually been looked upon 
“as an ancient national epos, orally preserved 
by tradition, and collected from the mouths of 
the people, principally by Lonnrot” (p. 10). In 
point of fact it was in many ways constructed 
by Loénnrot, not simply collected. The idea of 
combining the folk-songs of the Finns which 
treat the same or related subjects was first sug- 
gested to this scholar by the popular singers 
themselves, who feel free to combine several 
songs into a larger whole. Lonnrot finally 
went far beyond this, and attempted to weave 
into a great unified poem all that was most 
interesting and significant in the entire mass 
of Finnish folk-poetry. To do this he made 
alterations in the ballads somewhat freely, 
though in most cases he either followed some 
one of the various versions of the particular 
song, or at least made changes that could easily 
be paralleled from the actual folk-poetry. The 
unity of the Kalevala thus obtained, however, 
is something very imperfect ; sometimes there 
is very little attempt to unify the various stories 
(p. 144) ; at times fundamental inconsistencies 
have been allowed to remain (pp. 148, 347 7.) ; 
and what unity exists is often external rather 
than intrinsic. For example, the runes (songs) 

*Tae Trapitiona Poetry or THE Finns. By Domenico 


Comparetti, ete. Translated by Isabella M. Anderton ; with 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

Tae Pre and Proro-Historic Frxys, both Eastern and 
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those two heroes in the expedition for the recov- 
ery of the Sampo. “ A third companion often 
actually occurs in the songs of the people, but 
this is never Lemminkainen,” except in a single 
fragment (pp. 132, 135 n.). Chapter III. of 
Part I., “ The Composition of the Kalevala,” 
tells in detail just how Lonnrot built up the 
great poem from the materials furnished him 
in the folk-songs. This is perhaps the most 
interesting portion of the book. We learn here 
how it happens that the story of the making of 
the first harp from the bones of the great pike 
and of the exquisite singing of Wainamoinen 
(Runes 40, 41) is followed later by the loss 
of this harp (close of Rune 42) and the making 
of a second from the sacred birch-tree (Rune 
44). In reality, no Finnish singer knows of 
two harps. The loss of the first instrument 
was a pure invention of Lonnrot, in order that 
he might thereby weave into his poem another 
charming version of the origin of the harp. 
The changing of the tears of Wainamoinen 
into sea-pearls (Rune 41) is a striking incident 
which seems to have originated wholly with 
Lénnrot (p. 156; see also p. 257 concerning 
the making of the Sampo). 

The magic song, or charm, is the funda- 
mental product of Finnish folk-poetry (pp. 24, 
187, 232) ; the interesting belief that one who 
recites correctly the account of the origin of 
any evil force takes away thereby its power 
for harm (pp. 27, 229) explains why these 
magic songs are narrative in form, and sug- 
gests in a strange way the wise philosophy of 
Bacon. The Finns are perhaps the only people 
who have produced poetry of a high degree 
of excellence while still believing in the uni- 
versal efficacy of magic (p. 24). The wsthetic 
power of song seems to be a later conception 
(p. 8321). The hero in this poetry is the wiz- 
ard, the magician (pp. 172, 185, 230). The 
deeds of separate hero-wizards make up the 
poem ; “no peoples or social masses appear in 
collective action or in conflict” (pp. 22 7, 
329). The thoroughly non-historical character 
of the Kalevala is a constant surprise to the 
student whose ideas have been formed by read- 
— other great folk-epics (pp. 23, 60, 246, 

=9). ' 

“ The Finns of Russia and of the Russian church are 
still quite illiterate and in a state of primitive simplic- 


ity; among them the tradition of the songs has remained 
singularly fresh. For the genuine traditional rune is in 
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nature” (p. 19). “The northern region in which the 
ancient Russian songs most abound and are most un- 
changed is the same in which the poetical tradition of 
the Finns also is best preserved: the government of Arch- 
angel, and Olonetz from Lake Onega to Lake Ladoga” 


(p. 311). 

Mr. Lang’s main interest in the Kalevala 
and in the work of Comparetti is because of 
the light thrown by them upon the broader 
Homeric question, better called the epic ques- 
tion— the problem concerning the mode of 
origin of the world’s great national epics. In- 
deed, this larger question was probably the 
especial stimulus which led Comparetti him- 
self to study the epic of the Finns. 

The reason why this problem is an endless 
one is not far to seek. Since Wolf in 1795 
advocated the view that the Iliad was put to- 
gether from separate songs, two tendencies have 
been clearly developed in the theorizings con- 
cerning the origin of folk-epics. One tendency 
accents the element of folk-poetry, popular 
poetry, as the fundamental fact. Since most 
popular poetry is narrative, and this exists 
almost entirely in the form of separate ballads, 
this view makes much of the individual folk- 
songs, and makes little of the grave difficulties 
which confront one who tries to explain how 
any particular epic was put together from these 
elements. These difficulties are somewhat 
mitigated by the theory that the Iliad, for ex- 
ample, existed at one time as a simpler though 
complete poem, a primary Iliad, to which suc- 
cessive additions have been made. We must 
remember, also, that in folk-poetry itself we 
find ballads combined into larger compositions. 
The English * Gest of Robin Hood” is ad- 
mitted to be a composite of different ballads. 
Compound ballads are well-known to the Finns. 
Comparetti gives one which corresponds to five 
different runes of the Kalevala and parts of 
three others (pp. 158 /f.). It is somewhat mis- 
leading, therefore, to suggest that no song 
existing independently ever figures in a large 
poem ” (viii.). 

The second tendency in explaining the origin 
of popular epics is to accent the element of 
plan and the organic unity of the great mass of 
material, and either to overlook the precedent 
folk-songs or at least to minimize their import- 
ance. The origin of a popular epic, however, 
cannot possibly be explained without the pres- 
ence in some measure of both factors, — the 
creative but unconscious folk-spirit and the con- 
scious master-poet. Inasmuch as folk-poetry 
cannot flourish except in a society uncultured 
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and free from self-consciousness, incapable of 
observing and reporting the phenomena of its 
own mental life, both the general problem and 
that with reference to each particular epic be- 
come impossible of exact solution. The import- 
ance of the Kalevala in this line of inquiry is 
very great, since it is “the only example we 
have of a national poem actually resulting from 
minor songs; these songs being not discovera- 
ble in it according to some preconceived idea by 
means of inductive analysis, but known as really 
existing independently of the large composi- 
tion” (ix.). Lénnrot thought himself to be a 
Finnish Homer, composing the epic of his race 
from their stores of song. Comparetti points 
out that Lonnrot, though a folk-poet at heart, 
was also a scholar, filled with modern theoriz- 
ings concerning the making of popular epics 
(p. 340) ; and “the processes of such a man 
are no argument for early Greece” (Lang, xvi.). 
Moreover, although Lonnrot alters and trans- 
poses with great freedom, and sometimes inserts 
original passages, the Kalevala comes far short 
of possessing a unity like that of the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. Though charming in all its parts, 
the Finnish epic, when considered as a whole, 
remains in many respects a piece of patchwork. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Mr. 
Lang underestimates the importance of the folk 
element in the Homeric poems. He says, using 
in part the language of Comparetti : 

“In my opinion the maker of the Iliad did just what 
was done by the maker of The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Out of his knowledge of facts or fancies, as existing in 
lays and traditions, he fashioned a long poem with be- 
ginning, middle, and end, with ‘ organic unity, harmony, 
proportion of parts cojrdinated among themselves, and 
converging towards a final catastrophe’” (xxi.). 

But the two cases are far from parallel. The 
conception of a body of songs concerning the 
Trojan War, which give an accurate version of 
the events, is distinctly assumed in the Odyssey 
itself (Bk., i. ll. 350 f7., viii. 74 77., 489 #7, 500 


ff); without insisting that this conception is 


correct for the lifetime of an actual Odysseus, it 
seems clear that the nature of the popular liter- 
ature in existence at the time when the Odys- 
sey was composed made this conception appear 
natural and unquestionable. 

Comparetti declares: “ A long poem, created 
by the people, does not exist, cannot exist ; 
epic popular songs, such as could be put together 
into a true poem, have never been seen and are 
not likely to be seen among any people” 
(p. 352). This seems extreme in view of what 
a Russian scholar named Radloff has told us 
about the popular poetry of a Turkish tribe, 
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neighborhood of Lake Iesyk-kul and the city of 
Kashgar, near the westernmost border of the 
Chinese Empire. The poetry of this tribe, 
according to Radloff, is still “ in a certain ori- 
ginal period which is best called the genuinely 
epic period, that same period in which the 
Greeks were found when their epic songs of 
the Trojan war were not yet written, but lived 
in the form of genuine folk-poetry in the mouths 
of the people.” The national feeling of the 
Kara-Kirghis * has united separate epic songs 
into one undivided whole . . . the different 
traditions and stories, historical recollections, 
tales, and ballads, as though in obedience to 
some force of attraction combine about an epic 
centre and in all their dismemberment appear 
parts of a comprehensive general picture.” 
“Only a people which has not reached indi- 
vidual culture,” says Radloff, “ can create bards 
from its midst and develop a period of contem- 
poraneous epic. 
come “ rhapsodists who do not compose them- 
selves but sing songs borrowed from others.” 
Radloff cites the following passage from Stein- 
thal: + “ Up to 1832 no one knew of a whole 
Finnish epic. . . . No one had knowledge of 
the unity, and yet . . . it was existent in the 
songs themselves."’ Radloff comments on this 
as follows: “ From this I venture only to con- 
clude that among the Finns in the year 1832 
the period of contemporaneous epic (as it now 
exists among the Kara-Kirghis) was already 
past. In the epic period the consciousness of 
the unity of the epic is still living in each por- 
tion of the whole.” 

It must be admitted that so far as Radloff 
enters into details concerning the poetry of the 
Kara-Kirghis, the epic unity which binds to- 
gether the various songs of the tribe seems to 
be somewhat loose and vague; but it seems 
clear that a real unity is felt, and that Com- 
paretti has gone too far in the assertion cited 
above. The following comprehensive state- 
ment of Comparetti seems entirely just ; but I 
take the liberty to emphasize two adjectives : 
“In proportion as the epic songs unite to form 
a wide, well-defined and stable organism, 
strictly popular and collective work is lost sight 

*Proben der Volkslitteratur der nérdlichen tiirkischen 
Stimme. Gesammelt und iibersetzt von Dr. W. Radloff. 
V. Teil, Dialect der Kara-Kirgisen. The book is in Russian. 
A copy is in the English Library of the University of Chicago. 
1 am very greatly indebted to Professor George C. Howland 


of the same University for making me a written translation of 
the entire Introduction. 


t Das Epos. Zeitschrift fiir Vilker-psychologie, V. 


With the spread of culture” | 


of, while the work of the individual is accen- 
tuated and brought to light” (p. 339). 

It is a striking fact that the most important 
poems in English which have some right to be 
regarded as epics of art approximate closely to 
the folk-epic in some essential respects. “ Sig- 
urd the Volsung,” by William Morris, is a fas- 
cinating re-telling in a continuous poem of the 
various Eddie poems concerning Sigurd and of 
the prose Volsunga Saga. The poet makes 
no attempt to remove all the difficulties and 
inconsistencies which he found in his sources. 
The story which Tennyson chose for his theme 
in * The Idylls of the King” took its rise in 
remote Celtic tradition, and, becoming later a 
literary tradition, had attracted other stories to 
itself and had been fashioned and re-fashioned 


in countless ways centuries before Tennyson. 


The general story of Milton’s ** Paradise Lost” 
was first told in a form destined to dominate 
subsequent writers, by Bishop Avitus of Vienne, 
about 500 A.D., in his Latin epic poem, * De 
Spiritalis Historie Gestis.”” Professor Marsh 
of Harvard University tells us that this poem 
was itself the outcome of a precedent poetic 
tradition, and that it was especially poetical 
and powerful “largely because Avitus made 
use freely and skilfully of what his predeces- 
sors had done.”* Yet Avitus wrote nearly 
1200 years before Milton. Some of the more 
important English versions of this story be- 
tween Avitus and Milton are to be found in 
the poems formerly attributed to Cadmon, in 
the Cursor Mundi, and in the cycles of mys- 
tery plays. The last editor of + Paradise Lost,” 
Mr. Moody, in his admirable « Cambridge 
Milton,” discusses only the different Renais- 
sance poems which treat of the Fall of Man 
and which may have directly influenced Milton. 
If we bear in mind the entire tradition, the 
following words of Mr. Moody become so much 
more expressive: In a “restricted but still 
significant sense, Paradise Lost is a ‘ natural 
epic,’ with a law of growth like that of Beo- 
wulf, or the Iliad.” 

We can say in general that the two concep- 
tions, —that of an epic with a story wholly 
invented by its author, so far as invention is 
possible, and that of one made up of folk-songs 
unaltered but arranged in the most effective 
order, are the polar opposites of each other. 
It is probably impossible that a large, impres- 
sive, and unified poem, one which we could 
properly term an epic, a masterpiece of grand 
narrative, could approximate very closely to 


* Article on Avitus, Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia. 
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either of these poles. Among all the epics 
accessible to the general reader, the Kalevala 
comes nearest to one of these extremes, that 
of a simple arrangement of folk-songs. 

The first volume of the work of Abercromby 
is mainly occupied in discussing the geograph- 
ical distribution, the craniology, and the pre- 
historic civilization of the Finns. The last 
chapter of this volume treats of the beliefs of the 
West Finns as exhibited in their magic songs ; 
while the second volume is almost entirely occu- 
pied by a translation of a very large portion of 
the great collection of magic songs published by 
Lénnrot in 1880. The lover of the Kalevala 
can here study in English some of the original 
materials from which that epic was made. 

Political happenings also call our attention 
at present to Finland. Since Russia wrested 
this district from Sweden in 1809, the inhabi- 
tants have enjoyed more freedom and a better 
goveroment than any other portion of the 
empire. But now their cherished rights are 
being taken away, and the Finns are appeal- 
ing to the civilized world for sympathy and 
moral support. Would that the recent acts of 
our own republic had not taken away from us 
the right and the power to speak out effectively 
in behalf of freedom and self-government for the 
distressed Finns ! 

ALBERT H. Tocman. 


STUDIES IN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


The portfolio of plates issued under the title 
of “The Georgian Period” includes a collec- 
tion of measured drawings, details, picturesque 
sketches, and photographic reproductions of 
Colonial work in Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
South Carolina; and represents the work of 
such well-known architectural artists as Messrs. 
Frank W. Wallis, David A. Gregg, Claude 
Fayette Bragdon, E. Eldon Deane, Pierre G. 
Gulbranson, George C. Tolman, and others. 

This work is especially pleasing and valuable 
to the historian and to the lover of Colonial 
associations. If taken in the spirit of one of 
Fiske’s histories, and studied in connection 
with it, its delight and charm would be great. 
As a setting for incidents in Colonial history, 
it is not only consistent, but necessary, in order 
that a complete idea of the lives of our fore- 
fathers may be obtained. 

* Tue Groroian Periop. Being Measured Drawings of 


Colonial Work. Boston: American Architect and Building 
News Company. 





To the architect, this volume is also useful 
if viewed in a reminiscent way. He must dis- 
criminate between that which is straightfor- 
ward and unaffected and that which is mere 
adaptation. The architect who looks beyond 
many of the Colonial porches to the simple and 
dignified walls, with their well- proportioned 
openings, will find much value in these plates. 
Our meaning is illustrated by the very first 
plate in the collection, in which the portion 
which it is meant to illustrate (the porch) is the 
least valuable part ; while the background (the 
house) is charming in its straightforwardness 
and simplicity. The perspective sketches of 
the Royal Mansion, by Mr. Deane, give a Col- 
onial atmosphere which we moderns would do 
well to emulate, much more than do the meas- 
ured drawings of details of the same building 
which follow. Architects should not go to 
such sources for their classic detail. If they 
are unable to relate their detail to the time and 
the conditions under which they work, and feel 
that they must go to precedent, it is much safer 
for them to go to that period which was the 
guiding one for our Colonial ancestors. The 
value of this work is therefore suggestive rather 
than literal. We should not use it as an ency- 
clopzdia of definite forms and proportions. We 
must use it rather as an encouragement and 
inspiration along the lines of simple straight- 
forward design. To put it more tersely,— the 
measured drawings are very apt to do our 
thinking for us, whereas we should compel our 
architects to make an independent problem of 
every commission that is given them. 

The Colonial church is a delightful building 
to enter. When there, we step back into the 
last century. There is danger, however, if our 
architects accept this model, that they will 
ignore the increasing democratic tendencies and 
the changes in ecclesiastical forms which have 
come upon us since those churches were built. 
The architect who would do the parallel thing, 
emulating in the best way the examples left by 
the architects of these churches, would realize 
the institutional character which is to govern 
our churches in the future, and would give his 
building the same relation to that institutional 
and democratic tendency that those Colonial 
churches have to the Colonial times with which 
they most charmingly correspond. 

Through this delightful series, many Colo- 
nial mantels are shown. They are, most of 


them, faithful applications of classic or renais- 
sance architecture as designed for stone; and 
as such they fail. 


If one turns to Plate 26, 
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and notes the plain mantel in the living-room 
of the Fairbanks house, he will find a spirit of 


directness, a consistent use of material, with | 


simplicity and harmonious proportions ; and 
that sheet alone would justify the publication 
of this work. Combined as it is with the pho- 
tographic reproduction of the exterior, it makes 
one of the most valuable portions of the volume. 

The plate giving the Jonathan Childs house 
in Rochester shows a detail of the porch which 
is very faithfully worked out, and may be use- 
ful if one wishes to build for archeological or 
museum purposes. It is distinctly stone archi- 
tecture, it implies a temple, and it is not con- 
sistent when executed in wood or used as a 


dwelling ; and it is to this problem of consist- | 


ency that we would especially bring the atten- 
tion of our architects. 

It has often been said that art is most free 
when its media are most restricted. Compar- 
ison between Plate No. 1, Part II., on one 
hand, and the iron work shown on Plates 27 


enabled them to copy stone forms in wood ; and 
the result was a debased art. But at the same 
time they did not have such power over iron. 
The railing referred to, which is in the New 
York City Hall, is distinctly an iron railing. 
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CONGRESSIONAL REGULATION OF 
COMMERCE.* 
A treatise upon one clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is an innovation, but 


a wholesome and serviceable one. The clause 


selected in this instance is the one by which 
the people of America sought to remedy that 


| evil in their former system of government 


which, of all others, they seemed to feel most 
deeply. It was a consultation between certain 
States as to the best means of securing a gen- 
eral commercial system, which proved the ini- 
tial step toward the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. To provide remedial measures in this 
respect, it was suggested that a convention be 
assembled for the purpose of amending the 
Articles of Union; and that assembly, when 
convened, prepared the frame of constitution 
which the people afterward adopted. The pro- 
vision committing to Congress the power to 
regulate foreign and domestic commerce did 


— : : | not for several decades excite friction sufficient 
and 30, Part II., will illustrate this point. | 


Oar early Colonial builders had planes which | 


to call for the interposition of the courts. By 
reason of this, the lines of demarkation between 
the proper province of State legislation upon 
commercial subjects, and the field within which 


_ power was given to Congress, were for a long 
| time not clearly seen. The States, legislating 


It is the work of a man with hammer and | 


anvil; and being compelled by the nature of 
the material to work along more or less orig- 
inal lines, the designer, either consciously or 
unconsciously, depended upon beautiful line, 
good proportion, proper spacing, proper bal- 
ance between straight lines and curved lines, — 
and thus he produced a beautiful thing. He gave 
another example of the power of iadependent 
thought combined with artistic perception. 

In Part No. IIL., Plate 6, the sketches by 
Mr. Gregg give us a delightful historic sug- 
gestion. Plate 30 gives us a charming glimpse 
of Providence life. Plate 16 is an illustration 
of what we would have our architects avoid. 
It is a mantel designed in stone and executed 
in wood, and covered with draperies from some 
antique funeral. There isa certain refinement, 
which we must admit, in the character of the 
moulding, but we should compel our architects 
to work with equal refinement along progres- 
sive lines. To be consistent they should derive 
the motives for their geometrical and conven- 
tional ornament from the plants, animals, or 
things of any nature that we love and with 
which we surround ourselves. 

Dwicut H. Perxtys. 


over subjects incidental and germane to com- 
merce, often passed laws which in fact assumed 
to regulate commerce. But in time it became 
necessary for the Federal courts to interfere, 
and to expound the * Commerce Clause.” In 
1823, the legislation of South Carolina against 
the introduction of free negroes into that State 
was, by Mr. Justice Johnson in the United 
States Circuit Court, declared to be an infringe- 
ment upon the exclusive power of Congress to 
regulate commerce. In 1824, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared void the 
legislation of New York which gave to Robert 
Fulton and his associates the monopoly of nav- 
igating public waters with the lately perfected 
steamboats. Since then, the occasions have 
been numerous for similar interpositions by 
the courts between the action of State Legis- 
latures and the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. Only one other clause of the Federal 
Constitution, and that the one which forbids 
State laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, has called for a larger number of judi- 
cial deliverances. 

Messrs. Prentice and Egan have furnished 


*Tae Commerce Ciavse or THE Feperat ConstiTv- 
tion. By E. Parmalee Prentice and John G. Egan. Chicago : 


' Callaghan & Co. 
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a treatise on the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution which will be instructive, not to 
lawyers alone, but to all who have observed the 
wonderful development of commercial spirit 
and enterprise in the United States. As im- 
portant as are the Police power and the Taxing 
power of the States, in our Federal system, and 
as efficiently as these powers are sustained by 
the Federal courts, they are required to yield 
precedence and are subordinated to the Com- 
merce power of the central government when- 
ever they are found to be in conflict with it. 
The theories by which these sometimes warring 
powers are adjusted to harmonious action will 
interest all students of our national institutions. 
The various subjects in respect to which the 
Congressional power is exercised — namely, the 
control of navigable waters, port regulations, 
carriers, rates, and taxation — are treated by 
the authors in separate chapters, and as to each 
the course of jurisprudence is traced in its de- 
velopment. The question whether the consti- 
tutional grant of power to Congress is ipso 
facto exclusive of State action, when not exer- 
cised by Congress, has been variously answered 
by the Federal courts. The vacillations of 
judicial opinion on this feature of the subject 
are traced instructively in this treatise. 

The history of the development of judicial 
opinion concerning the Commerce Clause, as 
here presented, is disappointing in one respect. 
The authors advocate the untenable theory that 
the United States did not become a Nation 
until made so by the results of the Civil War. 
Politicians and partisans often find this a con- 
venient postulate. But the jurisprudence of 
our country confutes the proposition, and the 
constitutional arguments which rest upon it 
prove to be misleading. Our authors assume 
that “the issue of the Civil War finally estab- 
lished, on a new basis, the relations between 
the states and the federal government,” and 


add: 


“We pass from the old regime to the new, not by 
the slow processes of judicial construction, but at a 
single step, as the national sovereignty which the war 
established as a fact is given place in the constitutional 
law of the nation by the decisions of the Court.” 


From these premises the conclusion is easily 
drawn that the post-bellum decisions of the 
Supreme Court under the Commerce Clause, 
in respect to national and State action on com- 
mercial subjects, have worked a great change 
“in the construction of the Federal powers.” 
To enforce this theory the authors say,— 

“In Crandall v. Nevada (1867) may be found the 





substance of what was accomplished by that great 
struggle. All the triumph of the armies of the Union 
breathes in its stately judgment that ‘the people of 
these United States constitute one nation.’” 

But in fact, so far as the Federal jurisprudence 
is concerned, that doctrine is one of its earliest 
principles. In the case of Chisholm v. Georgia, 
the Supreme Court in 1798 delivered its stately 
judgment, answering affirmatively the question, 
“Do the people of the United States form a 
Nation?” This principle has continuously 
been adhered to by the courts, and it formed 
the basis of the early decisions in respect to the 
Commerce Clause in 1823 and 1824, above 
mentioned. In the light of constitutional juris- 
prudence, the United States has always been a 
Nation, and the war worked no change in this 
respect. What it did accomplish was to silence 
the murmurs of discontent against the settled 
law of the land. How misleading is the theory 
adopted in this treatise may be seen in the 
attempt to prove it, as to the Commerce Clause 
and the law applicable thereto, by the case of 
Crandall v. Nevada. The Supreme Court in 
that case declined to apply the Commerce 
Clause, but based its decision upon the consti- 
tutional rights which appertain to United States 
citizenship. To illustrate its views, the court 
in this Nevada case quoted with approval from 
an opinion of Chief Justice Taney, given in 
1848, sustaining the constitutional rights of 
citizens of the United States, and declaring 
that “ For all the great purposes for which the 
Federal government was formed, we are one 
people, with one common country.” 


James O. PIERCE. 


PEACE, WAR, AND HIsToRY.* 


Mr. William T. Stead begins his book on “ The 
United States of Europe” with the statement that 
“In the year 1898 two strange things happened.” 
These, he explains at some length, were the call to 
arms and conquest by the United States of America, 
and the call to a parliament of peace by the Czar. 
The two are placed in forcible contrast. He says: 
“In the West the American Republic, which for 





*Hisrory Ur ro Dare. By William A. Johnston, New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Tue Unirep States or Evrorr. By William T. Stead. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Can We Disarm? By Joseph McCabe and Georges Darien. 
Chicago: H. 8S. Stone & Co. 

Tue New LeviaTHan; on, Tae Worwp at Peace. By 
J. A. Farrer. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tae Feperation or THE Wortp. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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more than a hundred years had made as its proudest 
boast its haughty indifference to the temptation of 
territorial conquest, suddenly abjured its secular 
creed, and concluded a war upon which it had en- 
tered with every protestation of absolute disinter- 
estedness by annexations so sweeping as to invest 
the United States with all that was left of the her- 
itage of imperial Spain.” Against this he sets a 
paragraph of equal length deseribing the military 
autocracy which now heads the world in an overt 
expression of the love for peace. 

Mr. William A. Johnston, who is an editorial 
writer for the New York “ Herald,” begins his “ His- 
tory up to Date” with the statement that “ This 
book is a concise account of the birth of a new era 
in the United States. It is a record of the dying 
moments of the Monroe Doctrine, the spirit that 
for more than one hundred years inspired the civic 
body born in the Revolution of the American Col- 
onies of Great Britain near the end of the last cen- 
tury.” It is hardly necessary to recall that the 
United States has recently annexed Hawaii in the 
face of a majority of its inhabitants; that it has 
had in the Philippines a larger army than King 
George ever imported into its own territories during 
the Revolution, engaged in teaching the people there 
that governments do not derive their just rights 
from the consent of the governed; that, with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Monroe Doe- 
trine, the injunctions of Washington's Farewell 
Address and Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech have 
been disregarded, the fear of standing armies wiped 
away, and the solemn pledges of the Nation thrown 
aside, with all the teachings of its former history 
and best tradition. 

As a consequence, Mr. Stead observed the rep- 
resentatives of the United States at the Hague in 
the interests of peace when their country is actu- 
ally engaged in a war against the independence of 
a people armed by itself, and proposing a method 
of international arbitration in the face of its own 
flat and unexplained refusal to arbitrate its differ- 
ences with Spain when that unhappy nation pleaded 
for it. And the American who remains at home 
finds other things not less contradictory and strange, 
all of them indicating that the methods of Europe, 
which made us great only because for a century and 
a quarter of national life they were carefully avoided, 
are now to make us greater by our adopting them 
in minute detail. And over all the wrench given 
our institutions is spread a pall of silence, the re- 
fusal on the part of the Government of the United 
States to make known the truth in respect of its 
military or other operations in its newly conquered 
territories, and the refusal of the dominant political 
party to permit any expression of dissent from a 
poliey which Russia itself sees that the world has 
fairly outgrown. 

These considerations make the majority of these 
books dismal and unsatisfactory reading. Mr. 
Stead’s work is the result of an extended journey 





prospect of a united Europe the best means of 
meeting the new menace to the world’s harmony in 
the form of the Great Republic militant. Through- 
out the capitals of the great powers he found an 
increasing feeling that the burden of war was grow- 
ing too heavy to be borne, armaments over there 
causing an expenditure almost as great as the bribes 
offered to the American electorate in the form of 
pensions in the case of several of the nations 
involved. His argument is carried to its logical 
conelusion by Mr. Farrer’s ““ New Leviathan,” in 
which is shown the curious fact that socialism and 
other means for the elimination of national bound- 
aries have their rise in the very standing armies 
created for the insurance of national feeling. The 
work of Messrs. McCabe and Darien, «Can We 
Disarm ?”’ takes the question on its economical side 
and returns a cautious answer, seeing in the return 
to civil life of the present array of soldiery, and in 
the disturbance to manufactures caused by the 
cessation of the demand for warlike material, a 
double objection not to be lightly overcome. And 
Dr. Trueblood’s “ Federation of the World” is, 
again, a plea for the world-wide solidarity which 
Kant dreamed of and Tennyson sang: well consid- 
ered, logical, cogent, conclusive, and, in the light 
of America’s present attitude, impossible. 

Mr. Johnston's history is, of all issued so far, the 
only one which pretends to philosophy. Though 
himself carried away by the glamour of empire, he 
is not wholly blinded to the possibilities of the 
overthrow of our national inheritance. His work 
is succinct, never discursive, manifestly fair as such 
histories are, but not sufficiently extended to take in 
the present struggle for liberty on behalf of the 
Filipinos. The other books, without exception, 
point to the fact that Russia is merely the leader 
of a sentiment toward disarmament which is grow- 
ing rapidly in all the world outside the United 
States — except in some of the adjacent countries, 
like Mexico, which are arming in fear of this coun- 
try’s present sinister attitude. All serve to empha- 
size the shameful fact that lack of statesmanship in 
America permits us to clamor for empire to extend 
our trade in the face of a tariff designed for no pur- 
pose but to prevent it — now carried to its logical 
and unconstitutional extremity in being raised 
against Puerto Rico; in blaming Russia for wrest- 
ing autonomy from Finland, while we are seeking 
to deprive the Philippines and Cuba of all govern- 
ment not based upon the sword; of preaching the 
benefits of a republic, when we deny, either actu- 
ally or theoretically, our suffrage to all who are not 
of the white race; of advocating arbitration after 
engaging in a war in which we had refused it; and 
of interesting ourselves in international disarma- 
ment at the very moment we are increasing our 
standing army and navy to an extent unprecedented 
in our history. Watwace Rice. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. N. A. Jennings’s lively account 
Experiencesof/@ of his experiences as “A Texas 
— Ranger” (Scribner) forms a capital 
yarn, a rather perilous one, we should think, to 
put in the hands of a boy of adventurous tastes. 
When we say “yarn” we don’t mean to hint a doubt 
of Mr. Jennings’s veracity. On the contrary, we 
find reason to think that he has been, as he claims, 
a veritable “ Ranger,” a hunter of outlaws, in 
the storied days when the Lone Star State was 
the paradise of gentlemen who lived as they listed 
and died with their boots on. Mr. Jennings went 
out to Texas, a youth of eighteen, in 1874. He 
was the home-bred son of a Philadelphia merchant, 
enticed from the sober ideals of the city of broad- 
brims by the lurid articles of Colonel J. A. Knox, 
in the * Texas New Yorker.”” Colonel Knox's paper 
assured Mr. Jennings that he need only go to Texas 
to become a cattle-king and the owner of a county 
or so of land; so he set out, with his father’s bless- 
ing and one hundred dollars in cash, to take pos- 
session. Arrived at San Antonio, his $100 had 
shrunk to $3.25. A Mexican gaming-house relieved 
him of this last shot in the locker; and a brief 
eareer of “‘ cow-punching,” clerking, filibustering, 
and what not, followed. At last Mr. Jennings 
succeeded in joining the famous “ Rangers,” under 
Captain MecNelly, with which corps he served 
until late in 1879. The story of his adventures is 
simply and graphically told, and it gives one a very 
fair idea of the character of the Rangers, as well as 
of the more famous of the desperadoes who were 
“wanted” by the authorities for one atrocious 
erime or another. In his opening chapter the 
author bears witness to the great change for the 
better in the social conditions of Texas, since the 
seventies. “In no State in the Union is the law 
more respected than it is in Texas to-day.” Mr. 
Jennings has in some instances changed the names 
of persons introduced in the narrative; for, he sig- 
nificantly says: “ During a recent visit to Texas, 
for the purpose of going over the scenes of the ad- 
ventures of early days, I found a number of highly 
respected citizens, living exemplary lives, who had 
formerly been eagerly hunted by officers of the law.” 


The literary Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Library of 
iY Literary History,” of which the 
reiand, 


Messrs. Scribner are the American 
publishers, has proved thus far to be an extremely 
creditable undertaking. Mr. Frazer's “ Literary 
History of India,” which opened the series, has 
already been noticed by us, and there now comes 
to our table “ A Literary History of Ireland,” by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde. An interesting announcement 
is that of “A Literary History of the United States,” 
by Professor Barrett Wendell. The publishers and 
editors have been well advised in placing the pre- 
paration of the present volume in the hands of Dr. 
Hyde, who is probably the most competent scholar 
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living for the performance of such a piece of work. 
His acquaintance with the subject is both extensive 
and profound, and he is the master of a polished 
and interesting style. Moreover, the distinction 
between “A Literary History of Ireland” and a 
“ History of Irish Literature ” gives the author suit- 
able latitude for the development of his theme. Had 
his subject taken the latter form, this big book of 
six hundred and fifty pages could hardly have been 
justified ; as it is, the author remains within legiti- 
mate bounds, and is yet free to express himself 
fully. A “ Literary History of Irish Ireland” he 
himself calls the book, for he has nothing to say of 
what was done by Swift, Goldsmith, and Burke, 
but confines himself to writings in the vernacular. 
The book is largely the history of an unprinted lit- 
erature — a literature preserved only in manuscripts 
and oral tradition. Over a thousand such manu- 
scripts are known, with contents extending to per- 
haps twenty thousand pieces of all lengths, from 
the single quatrain to the epic saga. It was less 
than twenty years ago when, in the author’s own 
alma mater, a popular lecturer said, “in gross 
ignorance but perfect good faith, that the sooner 
the Irish recognized that before the arrival of 
Cromwell they were utter savages, the better it 
would be for all concerned.” It is to controvert 
such reckless statements as this that Dr. Hyde has 
so effectively labored, and it is not suprising that 
the note of indignation escapes him now and then. 
We do not pretend to review this book, which is 
the first attempt at a consecutive treatment of the 
subject that has been made. We doubt if there is 
a Celtic scholar in America whose attempt to pass 
critical judgment upon it would not be an imperti- 
nence. But we record with pleasure this tribute to 
Dr. Hyde's scholarship and to the attractiveness of 
his work, and we place the book among our stand- 
ard literary histories with the greatest satisfaction. 


“ Who’s Who” has been for many 
years an English reference book, 
published annually, and of the great- 
est usefulness to editors and literary workers. The 
publishers of “« Who’s Who in America” (A. N. Mar- 
quis & Co.) have taken the English work as a model, 
although not for slavish imitation, and have produced 
a volume that in the strictest sense supplies a long-felt 
want. It is a biographical dictionary of Americans 
now living, and distinguished for their achievements 
in literature, education, statesmanship, science, com- 
merce, or other fields of activity. The biographies 
give only the essential facts, and the form of state- 
ment is as condensed as possible. Since, in nearly 
all cases, the facts stated have been submitted for 
verification to the subjects concerned, the work is 
highly trustworthy. We hasten to add that the 
editor has been duly critical of the material offered 
him, and has strictly suppressed the efforts of self- 
seeking mediocrities to gain admission to its pages. 
He claims for his book “ the virtue of being honestly 
and conscientiously compiled,” and, after a rather 
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close examination, we see no reason to suspect the 
genuineness of the claim. The preface gives some 
amusing incidents concerning, on the one hand, the 


difficulties experienced in extracting information | 
from some of the people approached, and, on the | 


other, the sort of wire-pulling done by people who 
were not approached in order to attract attention 


to their unimportant selves. The exact number of | ; sh 
| classic: for the pastoral is a traditional form, it 


biographies included is 8602, which is rather more 
than one to ten thousand of our population. To 


the State of New York 2039 are credited, to Massa- | 
chusetts 742, to the District of Columbia 724, to | 
Pennsylvania 622, and to Illinois 564. There is | 
an interesting table of educational statistics, show- | 


ing that 3237 are graduates of colleges, besides 
an odd thousand of graduates from professional 
schools. Another useful feature is a necrology of 
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the romance of nature, with that feeling for the 
strangeness and mystery of the deep woods and 
open uplands that is one of the notes of the poetry 
of this century. Then probably it must be idealistic, 
in that each figure and character must be sur- 
charged with the feeling or atmosphere of some 
mood or tendency in thought ; for that is something 
we cannot escape now. And it should also be 


reminds us of the best periods of our literature, it 
is a form moulded by the touch of masters who are 
classic. All this perhaps one could say a priori. 
But we have not done so: we have run over these 
necessities only after reading Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
*“ Pan and the Young Shepherd” (Lane). It isa 


| delightful book for this time of the year. We have 


persons who have died since January 1, 1895. Mr. | 


John W. Leonard is the editor of this work, which 
will be found indispensable by many classes of 


people. 
The first number of “The Anglo- 


The n 
periodical Saxon Review,” Lady Randolph 
do base. Spencer Churchill's new periodical, | 


has come to hand, and justifies all that has been 


mentioned some characteristics that it may amuse 
the reader to note. But it may well be that the 
reader will prefer to pay no heed to such matters, 
but rather to follow simply the half-real dream as 


| he lies on some summer hillside that stretches itself 


promised for it from the artistic and mechanical | 


points of view. The sumptuous binding in full 
moroceo copies a cover made in Paris by some un- 
known artist of the late sixteenth century for King 
James I. The illustrations are reproductions of 
seven famous portraits, including Stuart’s Washing- 
ton, Reynolds's Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
Rubens’s Anne of Austria, and Mr. Onslow Ford's 
bust of Queen Victoria. As for the literary con- 
tributors, it would take archangels to live up to all 
this magnificence of decoration and typography, and 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, for example, is not exactly an 
archangel. He discourses of “ Some Consequences 
of the Last Treaty of Paris.’’ There are stories by 
Mr. Henry James, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and Mr. 
Gilbert Parker, a three-act play by Mrs. Craigie, a 


great poem by Mr. Swinburne, a masterly study of | 


Peel by Lord Rosebery, and many other interest- 
ing things. Altogether, the literary make-up of the 
number is highly creditable to the taste and sagac- 
ity of the editor. The volume is one of more than 
two hundred and fifty pages, and Mr. John Lane 
is the American publisher. 


How to write a pastoral nowadays 
is a curious question. Pastorals, in 
the strict sense of the word, have 


A modern 
pastoral. 


“ Hock-cart ” was one of the last genuine pastorals ; 


out to the sun and the sea. If this be his feeling, 


we shall not quarrel with it. 


There are possibly golf-players in 
this country who will remember the 
opinion prevailing, say five or six 
years ago, concerning the proper sphere of woman 
in the golfing universe. Such readers will smile 
(or sigh) as they look at “Our Lady of the Green: 
A Book about Ladies’ Golf.” by Louie Mackern 
and M. Boys (Lippincott). We shall not presume 
to judge the precise value of this work to feminine 
readers. So far as playing the game is concerned, 
we are inclined to think that if any book be useful 
it will be some book without distinction of sex. 
There is but one game of golf, and men and women 
play it, or try to, in much the same way. There 
are, however, certain minor matters concerning 
which women may well have something to say to 
each other, and these points our authors wisely 
make their chief topics. The special necessities of 
ladies’ links, the delicacies incident to ladies’ clubs 


Women 
and golf. 


_and club teams, some particular points of play, 


notes on clothes, and so on,—these are matters 


_ which an ordinary golf-book rather neglects, and 


the chapters here devoted to them may well find 
interested readers. It must also be remarked that 
this is an English book, and that about two-thirds 
of it will be useful on this side the water chiefly 
for reference. The account of the Ladies’ Golf 


| Union, the descriptions of ladies’ links and of good 
been for some time lacking in our poetry. Herrick’s 


Thomson and Crabbe seem, on different sides, a | 
little wide of the line. What would a modern pas- | 
toral be’ We suppose it must be realistic to a cer- | 


tain degree: a generation which has known Joseph 


Poorgrass ard the other worthies of Wessex is not | 


likely to accept vague shepherds piping on banks 
of lilies or swains leading up the dance beneath the 
village tree. Then it must be romantic, too, with 


“lady players,” especially the directory of fifty 
ladies’ clubs, which last takes up almost half the 
book, — these parts are hardly exciting over here. 
Still, even these matters, while they are not of 
great immediate interest to us, make the book a 
useful one for a club library. One chapter will 
perhaps be a subject of serious interest to some en- 
terprising Americans, namely, that which discusses 
the advantages of the (possible) profession of Lady 
Greenkeeper and Professional. 
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Stars and scopes ” (Little, Brown, & Co.) is not 
—_— a school text-book in astronomy (al- 
though it might be put to that use), but rather a 
popular account of the subject for general reading. 
It is largely based upon Mr. William T. Lynn’s 
«Celestial Motions,” a book widely popular in En- 
gland, only a few of the chapters being Professor 
Todd's own. The subject of “The Cosmogony ” 
receives special treatment in a chapter mainly writ- 
ten by Dr. See. The leading features of this vol- 
ume are found in its wealth of illustration (the 
plates and cuts are literally numbered by hundreds), 
its inclusion of the very latest results of research, 
its full account of existing observatories, and the 
space which it gives to the history of the science. 
Besides this, it succeeds in condensing an immense 
amount of information within reasonable limits, and 
without any sacrifice of clearness. Indeed, it is one 
of the most readable books upon astronomy that we 
have ever seen, being in this respect as attractive 
as the books of the late R. A. Proctor. Making 
no demands upon the mathematical resources of its 
readers, the book is admirably calculated to interest 
the layman in its fascinating subject. 


The late Irving Browne of Buffalo 

a was known and beloved by book- 
overs. 

collectors everywhere, and the sump- 
tuous volume containing his “ Ballads of a Book- 
Worm” will not lack of readers. “Unless you 
love books aside from their contents do not read 
this book at all, — it is not meant for mere readers,” 
says Mr. Browne in his * Foreword ”’; but we think 
there are few, whether collectors or not, who could 
fail to enjoy the genial humor and good-natured 
satire of these pleasant little “thoughts, fancies, 
and adventures a-collecting.” In the mechanical 
production of the volume Mr. Hubbard and his 
associates of the Roycroft Press have surpassed 
even themselves. Paper, presswork, and binding 
are all of the best, and the large hand-colored ini- 
tial letters scattered throughout the book are beau- 
tifully executed. Altogether it is a volume to 
gladden the heart of the bibliophile, and one of 
which the Roycrofters may well be proud. 


A composite The two-volume “ Life of Gladstone”’ 
Life of (Putnam), edited by Sir Wemyss 
Gladstone 


Reid, is put together on faetory prin- 
ciples, each part of the finished product being the 
work of a special hand to whom was assigned the 
“job” he was thought best qualified to cope with. 
The political portion of the narrative is mainly 


from the pen of Mr. F. W. Hirst, who contributes | 


twelve out of the total of twenty chapters. Mr. 
F. A. Robbins writes of Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry 
and earlier years; Mr. Arthur J. Butler describes 


Professor Todd's “Stars and Tele- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








him as Scholar, Canon McColl as Theologian, the | 
Rev. W. Tuckwell as Critic, Sir Henry W. Lucy as | 
Orator, and so on. As a result of all this collab- | 


oration and specialization the work gives an impres- 








sion of serappiness, and it must be read in parts and 
passim to be enjoyed. But it is matterful and 
graphic, and its pictures are profuse and pleasantly 
miscellaneous. Meanwhile, the critical world looks 
expectantly to Mr. John Morley, who will, we trust, in 
his fortheoming biographical venture, give us mainly 
biography proper, and not political and social philos- 
ophy with aslight leaven of biography, as his wont has 
been heretofore. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“ How to Swim” is the title of a practical treatise 
upon the art in question, by Captain Davis Dalton (who 
certainly knows how), just published by Messrs. Putnam. 

A new edition of “What Women Can Earn” has 
just been published by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Many young women whe seek to become self-supporting 
are likely to find helpful guidance in this volume of 
papers by many hands. 

An announcement of interest to librarians, book- 
sellers, and all book buyers, is “The United States 
Catalog,” [sic] giving author and title of all books in 
print to date. It is issued by Mr. H. W. Wilson, of 
Messrs. Morris & Wilson, Minneapolis. 

The publishers of “ The Atlantic Monthly ” announce 
that Mr. Walter H. Page has resigned the editorship of 
the magazine to accept a position in the allied houses of 
Harper & Brothers and the Doubleday & McClure Co. 
He will be succeeded by Mr. Bliss Perry, well-known as 
essayist and story writer, and lately professor of English 
at Princeton University. 

A new series of literary primers is about to be pub- 
lished by the Maemillan Co. “ Temple Primers” they 
are called, being similar in form to the “ Temple” edi- 
tions of Shakespeare and other English classics. A 


| primer on Dante, by Mr. E. G. Gardner, will be the 


first publication in this series. Apropos of the « Temple” 
Shakespeare, the publishers announce a reissue, reset in 
larger type, and richly illustrated from antiquarian 
sources. It will fill twelve volumes, designed for the 
library, not for the pocket, and will remain under the 
editorship of Mr. Gollancz. 

Mrs. Voynich, whose novel, “The Gadfly,” has 
already had to be printed in this country seventeen 
times, arrived in New York the other day. The drama- 
tization of the novel will be given in September, with 
Mr. Stuart Robson as the Gadfly and Miss Marie Bur- 
roughs as the AmazonianGemma. Mrs. Voynich brings 
with her numerous photographs and sketches of the 
quaint architecture and characteristic scenery amid 
which the plot of the story takes its course. 

The death of Dr. Daniel Garrison Brinton, on the last 
day of July, at the age of sixty-two, was a serious loss 
to American scholarship. Dr. Brinton’s authority upon 
matters of American ethnology and archeology was of 
the highest, and his publications very numerous. Among 
them we may mention “ Myths of the New World,” 
« American Hero Myths,” “ Maya Chronicles,” “ Essays 
of an Americanist,” and “Races and Peoples.” Dr. 
Brinton was also a soldier in the Civil War, an editor 
of various scientific journals, and a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Not long ago he presented 
to that institution his entire collection of books and 
manuscripts relating to the aboriginal languages of 
America, over two thousand titles in all. 
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List oF NEw Books. 


The following list, containing 59 titles, includes books 
received by Tne Dia since its last issue. | 


HISTORY. 
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Snow on the Headlight: A Story of the Great Burlington 
Strike. By Cy Warman. 12mo, pp. 24%. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 


| The Sacrifice of Silence. By Edouard Rod; trans. from 


Russia in Asia: A Record and a Study, 1555-1890. By | 


Alexis Krausse. With maps, large Svo, uncut, pp. 411. 
Henry Holt & Co. $4 

China. By Robert K. Douglas. [llus., 12mo, pp. 456. 
“ Story of the Nations."’ G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Alfred the Great: Chapters on his Life and Times. By 
various writers ; edited, with Preface, by Alfred Bowker. 
Illas., 12mo, uncut, pp. 200. London: Adam and Charlies 
Black. 

Rembrandt. By H. Kaackfuss; trans. from the German 
by Campbell Dodgson. Llus., large Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 160, “ Monographs on Artists.”” Lemcke & Buechner. 
$1.00. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to his Wife. Trans. by 
L. G. Moreau. With portraits, 12mo, pp. 234. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 

The Anglo-Saxon Review: A Quarterly Miscellany. Ed- 
ited by Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill. Vol. 1., June, 
1809. With photogravure portraits, 4to, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 256. John Lane. $4. net. 

A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. By 
Joel Elias Spingarn. 12mo, uncut, pp. 330. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Books Worth Reading: A Plea for the Best. By Frank 
W. Rafferty. 12mo, uncut, pp. 175. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00. 

Oriental Wit and Wisdom; or, The ** Laughable Stories.’’ 
Collected by Mar Gregory John Bar-Hebreas; trans. 
from the Syriac by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A. Svo, uncut, 
pp. 204. London: Lazac & Co. 

Patriotic Nuggets. Gathered by John R. Howard. 32mo, 
gilt top, pp. 204. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 40 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Boule de Suif. Trans. from the French of Guy de Maupas- 
sant; with Introduction by Arthur Symons; illus. by F. 
Thévonet. Large ‘vo, uncut, pp. 92. London: William 
Heinemann. 

The City of Dreadful Night, and Other Poems. Selected 
from the works of James Thomson (8. V."’). 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. A.C. MeClurg & Co, $1.25. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Ballads of a Book-Worm: Being a Rhythmic Record of 
Thoughts, Fancies, and Adventures a-collecting. By 


the French by John W. Harding. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 230. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Milo Bush and Other Worthies: Their Recollections. 
By Hayden Carruth. Illus., 12mo, pp. 218. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 


| Letitia Berkeley, 4.M. By Josephine Bontecou Steffens. 


12mo, pp. 202. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

Both Great and Small. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 409. John Lane. $1.50. 

Doc’ Horne: A Story of the Streets and Town. By George 
Ade. Illus., ltimo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 292. H. 3S. Stone 
&Co. $1.25. 

The Game and the Candle. By Rhoda Broughton. 12mo, 
pp. 305. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 5) eta. 


| Baldoon. By Le Roy Hooker. 12mo, pp. 278. Rand, 


MeNally & Co. $1.25. 

Rosalba: The Story of her Development. By Olive Pratt 
Rayner. i2mo, pp. 306. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §$1.; 
paper, 50 cts. 


| Hats Off! By Arthur Henry Veysey. 12mo, pp. 225. G. W. 


Dillingham Co. $1.25; paper, 50 ets. 

How to Cook Husbands. By Elizabeth Strong Worthing- 
ton. L[llus., Itimo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 190. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25. 

The Naked Truth. By Albert Ross. 12mo, pp. 275. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.; paper, 5) cts. 

The Book of Bander: A Scripture-Form Story of Past and 
Present Times. By the author of ** The New Koran.” 
12mo, pp. 169. London: Williams & Norgate. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


| Japanin Transition: A Comparative Study of the Japanese 


Irving browne. Svo, uncut, pp. 121. East Aurora, N. Y.: | 


The Royeroft Shop. $5. 


ane. 

The House of Dreams, and Other Poems. By William 
Griffith. 12mo, uncut, pp. 105. Kansas City, Mo.: Hud- 
son-Kimberly Pab'g Co. $1. 

The War for the Union; or, The Duel between North and 
South : A Poetical Panorama, Historical and Descriptive. 
By Kinahan Cornwallis. 12mo, pp. 341. New York: 
Office of the Wall Street Daily Lavestigator. 


FICTION. 


The Custom of the Country: Tales of New Japan. By | 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 12mo, pp. 305. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Defender of the Faith: A Romance. By Frank Mathew. 

or ith portraits, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 296. John Lane. 
1.50. 


Adrian Rome: A Contemporary Portrait. By Ernest Daw- | 


= -_ Arthur Moore. 12mo, pp. 342. Henry Holt & 
oO. 1.25. 


The Slave of the Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman. | 


Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 327. G. W. Dillingham 
Co. $1.50, 
The Bushwhackers, and Other Stories. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. l6mo, uncut, pp. 312. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 
The Mandate. By T. Baron Russell. 12mo, uncut, pp. 348. 
John Lane. $1.50. 


since their War with China. By Stafford Ransome. Lilus., 
Svo, pp. 261. Harper & Brothers. $3. 

Enchanted India. By Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch. 
With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 305. Harper & brothers. 
$1.75. 

From the Himalayas to the Equator: A Tour in India 
and Malaysia. By Cyrus D. Foss, D.D. Lilus., pp. 262. 
Eaton & Mains. $1. 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 
The Government of Municipalities. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
Large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 512. Macmillan Co. $4. 
The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century : A Study 
in Statistics. By Adna Ferrin Weber, Ph.D. Large vo, 
uncut. pp. 495. ** Columbia College Studies.’’ Macmillan 
Co. Paper, $3.50. 

The Federal Census: Critical Essays by Members of the 
American Economic Association. Large Svo, uncut, 
pp. 516. Macmillan Co. Paper, $2 


S | Crime and Criminals. By J. Sanderson Christison, M.D. 
Fugitives. By Winifred Lucas. 1timo, uncut, pp. 95. John | ’ 
25. 


Second edition; illus., 12mo, pp. 177. Chicago: 8. T. 
Hurst, $1. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Foundations of the Creed. By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D. . Third edition ; large 8vo, uncut, pp. 445. E. P. 
Datton & Co. $2.50. 

Sin. By Randolph S, Foster, D.D. 8vo, pp. 308. ** Studies 
in Theology.”’ Eaton & Mains. $3. 

Thoughts on the Collects for the Trinity Season. By Ethel 
Romanes. 1mo, gilt edges, pp. 2%. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By the Right 
Hon. F. Max Miiller, K.M. 8vo, uncut, pp. 618. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $5. 


REFERENCE. 

Who's Who in America: A Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Men and Women, 1899-1900. Edited by John W. 
sommes. 12mo, pp. 822. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 

wt, 
SCIENCE. 
Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie. 


Tome XI., 1899. Lllus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 321. Neuchatel : 
Imprimerie Paul Attinger. Paper. 
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ific Chemistry in our Own Times: A Short Histo 
Seite P . By William A. Tilden, D.Se, 1 “4 
pp. 276. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50, 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader. sa Ellen M. Cyr. Illus., 12mo, pp. 432. 
Ginn & Co. S0¢ 

Our Navy in rime “of War (1861-1898), By Franklin 
Matthews. Illus. in colors, ete., 12mo, pp. 275. ** Home 
Reading Books.’’ D. Appleton ‘'&Co, 75 cts. 

Lessons in Language and Grammar. + ag orace S. 
Tarbell, LL.D., and Martha Tarbell, Ph Book I. 
12mo, pp. 148. Ginn & Co. 50 ets. 

Child Life in Tale and Fable: A Second Reader. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. Illus. in 
colors, etc., 8vo, pp. 159. Macmillan Co. 35 cts. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Edited by Anna A. 
Fisher, A.M. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 150. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 30 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study It. 
By Stuart H. oe Ph.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 207. 
Msnills Co 

How to Swim. By Captain Davis Dalton. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 133. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

What Bd. Can Earn: Occupations of Women and 
their Compensation. By various writers. 12mo, pp. 354. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 

Christian Science. By Rev. William Short, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 63. Thomas Whittaker. Paper, 25 cts. 

New Pointers for Amateur Photographers. 

E. Mellen. LIllus., 24mo, pp. 60. Chicago: aa pe y by 
the Author. Paper, 15 cts. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Teachers, Clergymen, Writers, Club- 
ic course by mail. Harvard method. Free Trial 
Guttheane given MSS. criticised. Wa. H. Hawenn, ‘Cambridge, Masa 


STORY- WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 

you desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is *‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 








Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ROOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


% UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ST AND ARD | 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 
} VERSUS 
Short count quires. 
BLANK BOOKS  asBsoLuTELy FAIR. 
HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 


Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 1 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


Two INDISPENSABLE A AIDS for the 
Bookseller and Librarian. 
THE UNITED STATES CATALOG. 
Author and title catalog of books in print 1899. 
AND 
THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 


Author, +4 wy subject catalog of books published 
since Jan, 1 beeen 


poet pages and prices on application. 

H. W. WILSON, Publisher, Minneapolis. 
RARE BOOKS! Until Aug. 19 
ALEX’R DENHAM & Co., of London, 

Will offer at the Palmer House, Chicago (Room 623), 

4 number of recent acquisitions. Inspection invited. 

Catalogue on application. After August 19 address 
137 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














RARE BOOKS 1%.%0 VOLUMES IN STOCK 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “ YE one BOOKE MAN, ad 
563 State Srager, Ateany, N. Y. 


COLLECTORs, BOOK BUYERS, and BOOK SELLERS. 
Tam engaged exclusively in hunting and picking up 
RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
Please state your wants. Address 


P. - 0. Box | 927. H. MH. TIMBY, Conneaut, Ohio. 








BOOKS 27 iit < sostns tater: Rerscpetin 


War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


“MARY CAMERON,” 


One of the Best of the Summer Books. 
Pages 228, Cloth and Gilt. Price, $1.00. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Austin Scholarships for Teachers. 

Eight Scholarships, each with an annual value of $250, to be awarded 
for one year to superintendents of schools, and to teachers in secondary 
schools and in colleges, who have been recently in service and intend to 
return to service. For full information and for application blanks apply 
to the Corresponding Secretary, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH —DEUXIEME LIVRA ISON, 
just out, price 10 cents, or will be mailed upon approval to any 


address by 
EDWARD ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Parapeirmta, Pa. 


STupy A AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, ti for ent examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Education (Boston): “‘ A well made series."’ 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other t Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
_ Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth. Ave. (cor. 48th St.), Nzw York. 


























BOO "WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
- MR. GRANT. 
A | WHENEVER YOU NERD A BOOK, 
LIBERAL | Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 


Sache ab aodueed pelsan ill bo anus Ore teeante Gian 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “sn, 7a" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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RARE OLD BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS. 
Early Books and Maps on America. 
About 70,000 Portraits. Catalogues free on application. 
Munich, Bavaria, Karl Str. 10. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 
BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books supplied 
subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most —a 


book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BO 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Binurvouam, Exotanp. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(2atablished 1809) 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 


EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 


Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21 ,209,625.36 
SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $36,996,956.27 


ST. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


ROUTE 
Graham & Morton Line. 


Operating the steel side-wheel 
passenger steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and 
CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 


and the popular passenger propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
Between Chicago, St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 


$1.00 DAILY EXCURSIONS 


Leaving dock, foot of Wabash Avenue, Chicago, at 
9:30 a. M., daily, and 12:30 noon, daily (Saturday and 
Sunday excepted), arrive at resorts at 1:30; leave re- 
sorts at 5:00 p.M., arrive in Chicago on return at 9:00 
p.M., daily. Regular steamer also leaves Chicago at 
11:30 p.m., daily, and at 2:00 p.m, Saturday only. 
Che 12:30, noon, trip does not commence until June 26. 
Change of time Sept. 9. Also this company reserves 
the right to change this schedale without notice. By 


this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the | 


Michigan Fruit Belt and also the most charming sum- 
mer resort region adjacent to Chicago. 
J. H. Granam, Pres., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
J. S. Morton, See’y and Treas., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
G. P. Cory, Gen'l Agent, 
Foot Wabash Avenue, 48 River Street, Chicago. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and & 


(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New YorK. 











A Summer 
Vacation 


Can be most enjoyably spent at Milwau- 
kee, Waukesha, Madison, Devil's Lake, 
Green Lake, Gogebic Lake, Lake Geneva, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Lake Minnetonka, 
White Bear, Duluth, Ashland, Marquette, 
and the resorts of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan and Minnesota, Dakota Hot 
Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Mani- 
tou, Glenwood Springs, or in the vaileys 
and mountains of Colorado, Utah, and 
California. Exceptionally fine train serv- 
ice to all points. Low-rate tourist tickets 
and pamphlets upon inquiry at ticket 
offices. Ask for tickets via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 





Passenger Station, corner Wells and Kinzie Sts. 


1899. ] 





LONGMANS, GREEN 


American Citizen Series. 


Outline of Practical Sociology. 
With Special Reference to American Conditions. 


By Carrot D. Wricut, LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, author of “ Industrial Evolution 


9 


of the United States,” “Statistics of the City of | 


Boston,” “ Reports of the Chief of the Massachusetts 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor,” “Reports of the United | 


States Commissioner of Labor,” ete. Large crown 8vo, 
with 12 maps and diagrams, 464 pages, $2.00. 


The Life of William Morris. 
By J. W. Mackalt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 


Oxford. With 6 Portraits in Photogravure and 16 | 


full-page Illustrations by E. H. New, ete. 2 vols., 

8vo, $7.50 net. 

“Mr. Mackail’s life is in every respect a worthy memorial 
of agreat man. . . . It reflects credit on all who have been 
concerned in its production. An admirably written life of a 
most remarkable man. Mr. Mackail’s book is one of the 
notable biographies of the time.’”’-— Daily News. 


A History of French Art, 
1100-1899. 
By Rosr G. KinGsry, Ofticier de ]’Instruction Pub- 
lique. 8vo, 35.00. 
“ A remarkable work. . . . Taken as a whole, the book is 
full of interesting matter intelligently dealt with, and without 


unnecessary elaboration. . . . It is modest, earnest, thought- 
ful, and unprejudiced.’’—-The Art Collector (New York). 
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& Co.’s N EW Books 


A New Book by Max Miiller. 
The Six Systems 


of Indian Philosophy. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max Mutier, K.M., Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 8vo, $5.00. 


: The work materially enriches the long series of books by 
which its author has brought home to English-speaking peo- 
ples the intellectual treasures of ancient India, and cannot but 
may stimulate the rapidly growing interest in its subject.” 
— Scotsman, 


Memories of Half a Century. 
By the Rev. R. W. Hirey, D.D., Wighill Vicarage, 
Tadcaster. With Portrait. 8vo, pp. xx.412, $5.00. 


** His account of his school, parish, and parishoners is most 
graphic, abounding with good stories, and will be found most 
pleasant, readable, and instructive from the beginning, with 
interest sustained to the end.’’— Church Gazette. 


Among My Books. 
Papers on Literary Subjects by Various Writers. 


Reprinted from “Literature.” With a Preface by 


H. D. Trait, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
are as conversational as the reflections of scholars 


“ They 
| and book-lovers well may be, and bookish in different degrees. 


The volume is further varied by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's 
mélange of interesting facts concerning * Pickwick,’ Dr. 
Mahatty’s essay on style, and ‘Ilan Maclaren’s’ on * Ugliness 
in Fiction,’ and one finds here much excellent matter on the 
subject of criticism.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Big Four Route 


CHICAGO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Chain o’ Lakes 


Waupaca 


the Killarneys of Wisconsin, are easily 
reached via Wisconsin Central Line’s 
Fast Trains. A week or two of ease, 
rest, and comfort will instill new life 
into you. °99 summer book will tell 
you all about it. Send for one. 


James C. Ponp, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUSH & PENCIL 
“uscaaneormm ARTS & CRAFTS 





RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
‘ Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 

The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue. 

Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 


THE ARTS & CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
1614 Marquette Buitpine...Cuicaco 
THE BURTON SOCIETY is printing, for dis- 
tribution among its members, an illustrated 
facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON'S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Absolutely Unabridged. 
In 16 volumes, Royal 8vo. First volume now 
ready. Vol. Il., Sept. 1. Subsequent volumes 
to follow at intervals of six weeks. Full par- 
ticulars, etc., upon application. 

THE BURTON SOCIETY, 

22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 
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THE SUCCESS OF A 
BOOK 





HEN it takes over a year to sell two thousand 

copies of a new novel by a popular author, the 
public and the publishers are apparently justified in 
thinking it a failure. If, however, it goes on selling 
steadily, if not largely, it evidently has some good 
qualities. When, then, at the end of three years, it 
has sold out four editions, a fifth is nearly exhausted, 
a sixth is in rapid preparation, and the sale is one 
thousand a month, the publisher is forced to believe 
that people like it. This is the case of 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE 


by FRANKFORT MOORE. It is the story of Oliver 
Goldsmith—most lovable of men—and the beautiful 
Mary Horneck. It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.50, by booksellers generaily or by the 
publishers. 





HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


Eldridge Court, Chicago, or 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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